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PREFACE 



"The staff must he made more accountable."^ "As the 

2 

line grows arithmetically, the staff grows geometrically." 

"Line and staff is obsolete." "Line-staff friction is an 
important inertial drag on the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion."^ These are a sample of the many comments on the "line- 
staff" problem which are appearing with greater frequency in 
the current writings in management periodicals and publications. 

As is true of the whole study of organizations and 
organizational theory, there appears to be a lack of common 
definition or understanding in the use of terms--in this case, 
the term "staff". These articles tend to identify "staff" as 
one collective group within an organization. Whereas in real- 
ity, within the genus "staff", there are many species, such 
as technical staff, advisory staff, and advisory and coordinating 
staff. Some writers refer to staffs as service, advisory, 

^Edward C. Schleh, "The Essence of Decentralization," 
Advanced Management . September 1959* p. 10. 

2 

Mason Haire, "Toward a Theory of Industrial Organiza- 
tion," Changing Patterns and Concepts in Management (New York: 
American Management" Association, 1956)7 p. 34."" 

^Cerald C. Fisch, "Line-Staff is Obsolete," Harvard 
Business Review . September-October 1961, p. 67. 

^J. E. Connor, "Profiles of the Future," Business 
Horizons . Summer, 1961, p. 6. 
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coordinative, and control agencies. The distinction stems from 
the identification of staff units by structural alignment or 
function. The military use other terms such as general staff, 
special staff, and personal staff. 

This thesis is an effort to Identify the common staff 
units and to examine their roles in industrial organization 
today, with specific emphasis upon their relationships with 
"line" as interpreted through currently accepted organizational 
theory. From this base of understanding, the problems in 
organization which are generally associated with the line-staff 
friction are examined with particular reference to the attributes 
of organization. These attributes are the alphabet of the 
organizational theory language. The phrase "attributes of 
organization" is employed synonymously with principles of 
management or criteria of organization. 

No apology is made for the simplicity of presentation. 

I feel that the greatest deterrent to communicating ideas, parti- 
cularly in the academic field, lies In the complexity of 
presentation. The greatest sinners are the academicians who 
appear to write for colleagues rather than knowledge-seeking 
students. True motivation for this characteristic, which runs 
contrary to the very nature of the teaching mission of the 
academician, is difficult to determine. It may very well be a 
matter of prestige — that the stature of the individual is in 
direct relation to an ability to create a veil of awe about the 
subject through the use of Jargon and multi-syllabic words. 
Gunning has very appropriately described this trait and devised 
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a method of measuring the degree of attainment by a ,! fog 
index." This thesis has been an effort in the opposite 
direction. It may be oversimplified in some matters, however, 
the price is a small one if the end objective of unmasking 
the line-staff farce is achieved through the presentation of 
the fundamentals of organizational theory without any frills 
and fancy accessories. 

The conclusions reached are by no means completely 
original but include some opinions contained in recent 
literature on the subject. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION TO ORGANIZATION 

Any study of staffs and their relationship with the 
line units must begin with an examination of the framework of 
organization within which they function. 

Organization has been defined by Webster as "an act 
or process of bringing together or arranging related parts 
into a whole."^ In an article, Herbert A. Simon identified 
human organizations as "systems of interdependent activity, 
encompassing at least several primary groups and usually 
characterized, at the level of consciousness of participants, 
by a high degree of rational direction of behavior toward ends 
that are objects of common acknowledgement and expectation." 

These two definitions were specifically chosen because 
they highlight the obvious difference between organization as 
a str u c ture — "arranging related parts into a whole" — and 
organization as management functioning within the structural 
framework in pursuit of the stated or implied objectives of 
the enterprise— "ends that are objects of common acknowledgement 
and expectation. " 

- Webster *s Illustrated Dictionary (New York: Books, 

Inc., 196177 " 

%. A. Simon, "Comments on the Theory of Organisation," 
Administrative Control and Executive Action , ed. B. C. Lemke & 

J. D‘. Edwards (Columbus, Ohio: Chas.’JE. Merrill Books, Inc., 
1961), p. 124. 
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As a synthesis of both definitions, it can be concluded 
that an organization is the grouping of individuals, staffing 
the related parts into a whole, for the purpose of achieving 
recognized common goals. Perhaps the earliest formation of an 
organization was realized when two pre-hletoric men joined 
together to hunt animals, or to move some physical object, or to 
provide a mutual defense. All of these possibilities involve 
the grouping together of part s — the pre-historlc men— to achieve 
a common goal of hunting animals, moving objects, or mutual 
defense. They realized that collectively they could achieve a 
common goal more effectively and expediently. 

It was many centuries later before man advanced beyond 
this stage of being all things unto himself. Charles Babbage 
wrote in 1332 of the apparent recognition of the concept of 
division of labor. 

The first application of this principle must have 
been made in a very early stage of society; for 
it must soon have been apparent that more comforts 
and conveniences could be acquired by one man 
restricting his occupation to the art of making bows, 
another to that of building houses, a third boats, 
and so on. This division of labor Into trades was 
not, however, the result of an opinion that the 
general riches of the community would be increased 
by such an arrangement: but it must have arisen 

from the circumstances, of each individual so 
employed discovering that he himself could thus 
make a greater profit of his labour than by 
pursuing more varied occupations. < 

Down through the years, the adoption of trades led to the 



j 

Charles Babbage, "On the Division of Labour, 5 ' 
Classics in Management , ed. Harwood F. Merrill (New York: 
American Management Association, I960), p. 29. 
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formation of guilds and later trade associations, and on into 
the industrial revolution, culminating at this point in time, 
with the complex organizational structures of modern industry. 
Through this whole evolution, many changes took place in 
structural organization. Most authorities writing about these 
changes have identified the structures as they evolved at 
various stages as Line, Line and Staff, and Functional, or 
combinations of Line-Staff- Functional. These will be 
Identified in detail in a later chapter. 

The succeeding chapter will contain a discussion of 
the attributes or criteria of organization. These are the 
"footings” upon which the organizational structure is built 
and which support the organizational management. By way of 
analogy, the attributes of organization are like the words of 
a sentence. When the words are utilized properly in accordance 
with the rules of grammar, a thought is conveyed and the 
purpose served. On the other hand, if the words are assembled 
with less care or haphazardly, the end result is much less 
effective or even a failure. 
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CHAPTER II 



ATTRIBUTES OF ORGANIZATION 

In the beginning of this thesis, organization was 
described as the grouping of individuals — staffing the related 
parts into a whole — for the purpose of achieving recognized 
common goals. 

Actually, as Mooney stated in the forward of his book, 

g 

"Organization is as old as human society Itself." This con- 
cept was highlighted with the earlier illustration of our 
prehistoric ancestors discovering that more could be accomplished 
or a common goal could be achieved more effectively and exped- 
iently by merging their efforts. 

From the illustration, and again from the deduced 
definition, organizations are formed only when a purpose exists. 
Thus organization, like any behavior pattern, is a manifestation 
of activity in response to a purpose. In an industrial 
organization, the area to which this thesis is confined, the 
primary purpose or objective of the enterprise is profit. 

This Is the motivation for organizing an industrial enterprise. 
However, beyond motivation, another ingredient is necessary 

O 

James D. Mooney, The Principles of Organization . rev. 
ed. (New York: Harper & Brothers 'j 195^J p. ix. 
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before beginning the process of organizing — a means of achieving 
the profit objective must exist in the form of a potentially 
acceptable product or service. 

At this point, the seed of organization has been 
fertilized. An individual or a group of individuals, stimulated 
by the profit motive, and in possession of the means of achieving 
that objective, must now cultivate or develop that seed into 
a fully formed organization. Disregarding the problems of 
financing, patents, and the like, our concern is solely the 
pattern of organizational planning that must take place in 
pursuit of the objective. 

Organizational planning is the process of defining 
and grouping the activities of the enterprise so 
that they may be most logically assigned and 
effectively executed. It is concerned with the 
establishment of relationships among the units 
so as to further the objectives of the enterprise. 9 

Attributes and Structural Organization 

From this definition of organizational planning, 
several steps are immediately apparent. These are: 

a. Define the activities or tasks to be accomplished. 

b. Determine the organizational units necessary to 
perform these tasks. 

c. Assign the tasks to the organizational units. 

d. Group the units performing similar tasks into 
larger components. 

9 

Ernest Dale, Planning and Developing the Company 
Organization Structure (New York: American Management 

Association , 1952) p. 14. 
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e. Define the relationships among the organizational 
units in both vertical and horizontal directions. 

Note that these steps in organization planning pertain 
only to the organisation structure. The reader will recall 
that stress was placed upon the point that organisations, as 
we know and commonly use the word, encompasses the two facets 
of structure and management.* *^ In this section, the discussion 
is confined to the structural aspects of organization. This 
has been described ae the inanimate or static side of organiza- 
tion also. The literature on the subject often groups the 
attributes relating to structural organization and management 
together. Fayol's "General Principles of Management"'*'* and 
Urwick’s "Principles of Management"*^ are examples of such 
grouping. 1 believe that organizational theory is better 
understood if a distinction is made between the structural 
(static) and management (dynamic) aspects of organization. 

The five steps in organizational planning create the 
structural parameters of the organization. The definition of 
tasks (step a) and the determination of units necessary to 
perforin these tasks (step b) enable management to visualize the 
departments, divisions, down to the most basic organizational 
units necessary in the pursuit of company objectives. 

l<v 

See page 1. 

**Henri Fayol, General and Industrial Management 
(London: Sir Issac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1949)'. 

* 2 L. F. Urwick, British Management Review . Vol. VII, 
19^8 quoted by Ernest Dale, Planning and Developing the Company 
Organization Structure , op. clt . , p. 139* 
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In terms of a small company at its incipient stage, 
these steps in planning would enable the organizer, for example, 
to ascertain that only the two major departments of Production 
and Sales were essential. This type of planning at this stage 
would also enable the founder to reconcile the need for further 
sub-division of effort with the anticipated scope of activity, 
complexity of operations, and so forth. 

Having determined the organizational units necessary, 
step (c) calls for the assignment of tacks to the organizational 
units. This is an area which can be specifically identified 
with accepted attributes of organization— the assignment of 
responsibilities and the delegation of authority . This approach® 
a "grey area" between structure and management. Most writers 
on organizational theory state or imply that the assignment of 
responsibility and the delegation of authority are to the 
incumbent and not to the inanimate position. This is a problem 
of semantics and interpretation. In reality, the assignment 
of responsibility and authority are normally attached to the 
position. They remain there regardless of who fills the 
position. However, it is recognized that an individual is 

required to implement the activity, and because of this, I 

i 

believe these attributes properly belong to both structure and 

I 

management. In consideration of this stage of organizational 
planning in the case of a company being formed, the assignment 
of responsibility and the delegation of authority must be 
associated with the position (structural) in the absence of 
personnel. Some organizations are "people-oriented" and 
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reassign funotlons dependent upon the personalities and 
capabilities of individuals. However, in the usual Industrial 
situation, this is the exception rather than the rule. Normally, 
the people selected to occupy a position are considered in 
terms of the responsibilities that must be fulfilled in the 
position. These attributes will be further developed under the 
section dealing with organizational management. 

Step (d), grouping the units performing similar tasks 
into larger components, has been identified as part of the 
attribute of organization entitled homogeneous assignment . 

This attribute has two phases— the organizing phase and the 
personnel assignment phase. The organizing phase, which is of 
concern here, means that all functions similar in nature or 
composed of similar parts are grouped together to the greatest 
extent practicable. This tends to increase specialization 
(staff). However, the proper employment of specialized (staff) 
units enables departments directly concerned with the primary 
objectives of the company to increase their emphasis in that 
regard . 

For example, in the case of a small company being 
formed, it was determined that the tasks assigned to the 
organizational units (step c) were all primarily concerned with 
production and sales. The time and effort requirement for 
indirect tasks (personnel, purchasing, etc.) were only 



ix 

^Naval War College, Principles of Organization . 
5th edition, Newport, Rhode Island, 1 June 1959 » P* 48. 
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Incidental to the direct tasks. However, as the organization 
grew in size, the time and effort requirements for the 
specialized services within the Production and Sales Departments 
grew to such proportions that it became necessary to group 
these functions of personnel, purchasing, etc., into their own 
respective departments. This illustrates homogeneity as it 
tends toward specialization, but more Important, it highlights 
the potential advantages of grouping together specialized 
elements into one unit for the service of all. This, of course, 
is not true in all cases. However, as a general rule it can 
be stated that as a company grows in size and complexity, it 
reaches a point where it is more economical and efficient to 
consolidate these specialised functions rather than leave them 
dispersed through the organization. 

Step (e), to define the relationships among the 
organizational units in both vertical and horizontal directions, 
is to me the most important of the five steps. Many writers, 
such as Mooney, 1 ^ define coordination as the orderly effort, 
to provide unity of action in the pursuit of a common purpose. 

He classifies this as the first principle of organization 
because the term expresses all the principles of organization. 
Note how this definition coincides with the definition of 
organization as used in this thesis. We might state as attri- 
butes of organization that the culmination of step (e) provides 
for vertical coordination and horizontal coordination . These 

"^Mooney, op. clt . , p. 5. 
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are the most Important attributes. However, In this section, 
the implication of these attributes pertains only to organiza- 
tional structure. In this context, vertical coordination 
refers to the formal chain of command as reflected on the 
organizational chart, and horizontal coordination refers to the 
formal relationships between organizational units across 
departmental lines. The majo r importance of these attributes 
comes into play through the interrelationships of the people 
who staff these positions. This Involves the area of management , 
the dynamic aspects of organization, and will be discussed 
further under that section. Suffice it to remark at this 
point, that through vertical coordination, the delineation of 
these formal relationships establishes the chain of command, 
provides unity of action, defines the formal communication 
channels and the supervisor-subordinate relationships. It is 
interesting to note that one text pointed out that: 

Sin c e the word 'coordination' has various meanings 
and connotations, it is believed that the phrase 
'correlation of action' is more expressive of the 
actual result desired whenever 'coordination* is 
listed as a principle or attribute of organization. 
Consequently, it should be borne in mind that when 
'coordination' is used by writers on the subject 
of organization, 'correlation of action' is believed 
to be the actual meaning intended. 3 ^ 

Although the attributes have been identified as vertical and 

horizontal coordination in this paper, the word coordination 

is used with the intent of creating in the mind of the reader 

an image of organizational inter-play which may be more 

15 

^Navsl War College, Principles of Organization . 
op. cit ., p. AO. 
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appropriately described as "correlation of action." 

Although the vertical coordination provides the chain 
of command and the channel of communication, it is not always 
the quietest channel, and in a large organisation it can be 
disastrously long. This must be reconciled v/ith the need for 
quick action and immediate response to challenging situations. 
The solution, of course, is the creation of formal relationships 
among organisational units on a horizontal plateau. Again, 
this lr» horizontal coordination . 

Structurally, these attributes are illustrated in the 
following two figures. Figure 1 reflects the obvious difficul- 
ties and delays associated with the resolution of a problem 
between the Heed of Unit "A" and the head of Unit "B" if the 
organization relied solely on vertical coordination. Figure 2 
illustrates this same circumstance in an organization which 
has successfully employed both the attributes of vertical and 
horizontal coordination. 




Fig. 1. — Vertical Coordination 
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Fig. 2. — Vertical and Horizontal Coordination 



Attributes and Management Organization 

Organization is composed of structure and management, 
the static and the dynamic. Brech described management quite 
well when he wrote: 
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The nature of management is such that it needs a 
foundation, framework, tools, and personal action. 
The "foundation" can be regarded as the policy 
of the company concerned, as laid down by the 
directors; this is the basis on which the whole 
process of management is formulated and which 
governs all decisions and actions of management, 
in fact. The "framework" is the organization 
structure by which the single process of management 
is specifically sub-divided. The "tools" are the 
various techniques and procedures which managers 
use for their activities of planning and control. 
And, finally, there is the action of the managers 
themselves, using the tools within the pattern 
of responsibilities laid down, and on the basis 
of the policy declared. 1° 



E. F. L. Brech, Organization the Framework of 
Management (New York: Longman's, Green and Co'J7 1958), 

p. 18. 
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Thus far in this chapter, the organizational structure 
has been fairly well moulded through the derived steps of 
organizational planning. To aid in recollection, these steps 
were (a) defining the activities or tasks to be accomplished, 

(b) determining the organizational units necessary to perform 
these tasks, (c) assigning the tasks to organizational units, 

(d) grouping the units performing similar tasks into larger 
components, and (e) defining the relationships among the 
organizational units in both vertical and horizontal directions. 
Completion of these steos creates the skeletal structure of 
organization that may be reflected on an organization chart. 

The next facet of organization development is the 
transition to the dynamic stage — the staffing of the organization 
with personnel. This i6 the creation of management. Brech re- 
fers to organization as a certain pattern of responsibilities— 
a framework within which and by means of which the process of 
management can be effectively carried out. He goes on to define 
management as: 

a social process entailing responsibility for the 
effective (or efficient) planning and regulation of 
the operation of an enterprise, such responsibility 
involving— (a) the installation and maintenance of 
proper procedures to Insure adherence to plans; and 
(b) the guidance, integration and supervision of the 
personnel comprising the enterprise and carrying out 
its operations. 3 -? 

Prom the description and. the definition of the art and 
science of management, several additional steps seem readily 
apparent to complete this transition to the dynamic stage. The 

1 7 Ibld .. p. 10. 
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first three steps are very closely interrelated with, or 
actually are extensions of, several of the steps identified 

with organizational structures. The next steps in our organiza' 

tlonal planning are: 

f. The assignment of individuals to organizational 
units. (Homogeneous assignment) 

g. The assignment of tasks (responsibilities) to 
specific individuals in organizational units. 

h. The delegation of authority to individuals 
commensurate with the responsibilities assigned. 

i. The creation of an environment to support the 
proper functioning of the formal vertical and horizontal 
coordination, as well as to encourage the development of 
informal coordinative relationships consistent with the best 
interests of the enterprise. 

J. Supervision of the planned action. 

At this point it would seem appropriate to make several 
observations to better key the understanding of the reader to 
the thoughts of the author. The steps identified with the 
organization structure and cow the organization management are 
by no means all-inoluslve. They were selected because they 
represent the basic and fundamental steps in the organization 
process. And with these basic steps are identified the basic 
attributes of organization. Certainly other attributes such 
as balance, stability, flexibility, and so forth, are important 
in their own right. However, the discussion of organizational 
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development is purposely restricted to the basic attributes 
for reasons of simplicity and, more important, because the 
analysis of the line-staff relationships will evolve about them. 

To continue the discussion of the 3teps in organizational 
development, step (f), the assignment of individuals to 
organizational units, is the second phase — the Personnel Phase — 
of the attribute of organization previously identified as 
homogenous assignment . Whether this stage be the initial 
development of the organization, an expansion or reorganization, 
this phase requires that personnel selection and assignments 
be based on interests, abilities and capabilities, to perform 
the homogenously grouned tasks of the organization. In assigning 
an Individual to a task, more efficient results will be 
obtained if the task requires a whole or partial utilization of 
a basic knowledge and skill the man already possesses. It must 
also be recognized when making personnel assignments that with 
each roan's capabilities there are also physical and mental 
limitations. Care must therefore be exercised in placing the 
right man in ijli © right job. 

In summary, homogenous assignment may be defined as 
grouping, to the greatest extent practicable, functions and 
tacts that are similar in nature or composed of similar parts 
and that personnel are selected and assigned to these groupings 
in accordance with their capabilities. 

It is recognized that controversy exists as to whether 
the differentiation and grouping of functions (homogeneity) 
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should be based on the ability of personnel already in or 
available to the organization or on the actual requirements for 
the proper performance of function. It is suspected that in 
actual practice both approaches are used, with a combination 
of these two techniques as the most likely to be found in 
business and the most effective. However, for the sake of 
simplicity, this discussion presumes the latter case--an 
organization based on actual requirements. 

Step (g), the assignment of tasks to specific individuals 

: 

in organizational units, is the management side of the previously 
discussed step (c), the assignment of tasks to organizational 
units. This transcends the static concept of structure (step 
c) and enters into the dynamic process of management in action. 

It concerns the assignment of tasks to individuals and therefore, 
the assignment of responsibility for the proper performance of 
each task. This concept of responsibility has been very 
capably defined as : 

Responsibility is the act of being obligated and 
accountable. It may be defined as the obligation 
of an individual to perform the tasks assigned to 
him to the best of his ability in accordance with 
the directions of the superior executive to whom 
he is accountable. Obligation, an essential element 
of responsibility, Implies a willingness to accept, 
for whatever rewards one may see in a situation, 
the burden of a given task and the risks which may 
attend in the event of failure. 

In one sense, organization may be thought of as a 
grouping of individuals and a series of tasks to be performed 



1 8 

Naval War College, Principles of Organization . 
op. clt .. p. 55. 
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by these Individuals. And sinoe responsibility is associated 
with each task, it therefore must be accepted by the individual 
performing that task. It is not a collective proposition even 
when similar tasks are assigned to several people and each has 
a similar responsibility. It is the effect of organization to 
create individual responsibilities and assign them to individ- 
uals. This is particularly true in a Joint effort. For example, 
consider a joint effort involving two people — one cannot make up 
for the lack of effort on the part of the other, and likewise, 
the lack of effort on the part of one cannot be attributed to 
the other. Their respective responsibilities require them to 
act jointly, bx:t their responsibilities remain single and 
individual. Therefore, it can be conoluded that not only does 
responsibility apply exclusively to individuals, but that It 
cannot be shared with another. 

This mode of reasoning on responsibility is fundamental 
and considered important to the line-staff relations analysis 
of the succeeding chapters. 

Closely allied to the attribute of responsibility is 
the attribute of authority (step h). One really cannot be 
considered in Isolation of the other. The assignment of a 
responsibility for the performance of a task, and the accounta- 
bility or the obligation to perform that task, are meaningless 
without the necessary authority for successful accomplishment. 
Authority has been described as the power of performance of 
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responsibility.^' In this sense, authority can be further 
described as a right — the right of decision and authoritative 
direction. 

The delegation of authority is not a recently developed 

attribute of organization. The following quotation from the 

Bible is one of the earliest recorded acts of delegating 

authority. In this case, Moses was counselled by his father- 

in-law Jethro, who observed the multitudes that sought advice 

and judgment from Moses daily. 

You are not acting wisely, his father-in-law replied. 

You will surely wear yourself out, and not only 
yourself but also these people with you. The 
task is too heavy for you; you cannot do it alone. 

Now, listen to me, and I will give you some advice, 
that God may be with you. Act as the people's 
representative before God, bringing to him whatever 
they have to say. Enlighten them in regard to the 
decisions and regulations, showing them how they 
are to live and what they are to do. But you should 
also look among all the people for able and God- 
fearing men, trustworthy men who hate dishonest 
gain, and set them as officers over groups of 
thousands, of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens. 

Let these men render decisions for the people in 
all ordinary cases. More important cases they 
should refer to you, but all the lesser cases 
they can settle themselves. Thus, your burden will 
be lightened, since they will bear it with you. 

If you do this, when God gives you orders you 
will be able to stand, the strain, and all these 
people will go home satisfied. 20 

Jethro was suggesting the assignment of responsibility and the 

delegation of authority. The scriptures tell us that Moses 
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Alvin Brown, Organization a Formulation of Principle 
(New York: Hibbsrt Printing CoY", 1945). 
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successfully implemented these attributes of organization. 

This is a very plain example of a superior assigning responsi- 
bilities to subordinates and delegating to these same 
subordinates the power of authority. 

One point must be made clear. The person assigning 

responsibility for a task actually retains the responsibility 

for the successful performance of that task. For example, 

A assigns a task to B, who sub-divides the task and assigns 

them to C, D, and E. In this case, B retains responsibility 

for the completion of the task with respect to C, D, and E. 

However, A still retains responsibility for the task with 

respect to B, and so forth, back up the chain of command to 

the source of final authority within the organization. Aboard 

a Navy ship, the ultimate responsibility for the official 

activities of the officers and the men rests with ths commanding 

officer. This fact is explained In Navy Regulations as follows: 

The delegation of authority and the issxiance of 
orders and instructions by a person in the naval 
service shall not relieve such person from any 
responsibility imposed upon him. He shall insure 
that the delegated authority is properly exercised 
and that his orders and instructions are properly 
executed. 21 

Delegation is to entrust to the care or management of another. 

In assigning or delegating a responsibility, the superior in 
effect relinquishes a part of his personal performance in 
exchange for an obligation from the subordinate for the 
performance of exactly that part. 

21 U. S. Navy Regulations. 1948 art. 1318. 
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In summary, the assignment of tasks to individuals 
involves the attributes of responsibility and authority . The 
superior by assignment of a responsibility (task) to a sub- 
ordinate, which by its acceptance, carries with it an obligation 
or accountability for performance. In conjunction with the 
assigned responsibility, the superior must also delegate 
sufficient authority to enable the subordinate to accomplish 
the task. And finally, the assignment of responsibility does 
not relieve the superior of any responsibility for performance. 

Step (i) has been cited as the creation of an environ- 
ment to support the proper functioning of the formal vertical 
and horizontal coordination, as well as to encourage the 
development of informal coordinative relationships consistent 
with the best interests of the enterprise. This step is very 
broad and properly should be considered in two parts. 

The first part relates directly to the attributes 
of vertical and horizontal coordination discussed under the 
structural section. These are the formal and well-defined 
relationships. The creation of an environment to support the 
proper functioning of vertical coordination is achieved through 
each executive giving his subordinates the proper supervision, 
seeing that all efforts are directed to the common goals of 
the enterprise, and knowing what is being done by immediate 
subordinates. Further, superiors should not by-pass subordinates 
by communicating directly with persons down in the organization, 
and conversely, juniors should not by-pass their immediate 
superiors to deal directly with higher level executives. With 
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respect to horizontal coordination, the dictates of economy 
and efficiency require that the formal avenues of lateral 
relations he fully exhausted before passing problems up the 
chain of command for decisions. These facets of the formal 
relationships are obvious and self-evident. 

Part two, to encourage the development of informal 
coordlnative relationships consistent with the best interests 
of the enterprise, has not to my knowledge been defined per se 
as an integral part of the attribute coordination by any of 
the writers on organizational theory. I consider this facet 
of coordination to he of prime Importance to the operating 
efficiency of any organization. It is impossible for management 
specifically to define and formalize all the possible horizontal 
relationships that could and should exist. Therefore, the 
encouragement by management of subordinates to resolve problems 
laterally and at the lowest possible level can mean the 
difference between a good and excellent organization in terms 
of results and morale. This trait, which embodies initiative 
and aggressiveness, if properly managed, results in an improved 
decision-making process, a greater sense of accomplishment on 
the part of these subordinates, a faeter growth rate and a 
greater source of executive potential, and it frees superiors 
to cope with more important matters. 

Implementation of thie procedure necessitates certain 
ground rules that must be observed. These apply to the formal 
horizontal relationships as well. First, subordinates engaging 
in horizontal coordination must agree on any action taken that 
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